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Comprising the Entire Contents 
| 320 GARFIELD PLACE, 


Sold by He 





The paintings—to be dispersed on the eve- 


ning of October 22—include many canvases 
from celebrated collections dispersed at these 
Galleries in the past. Works of French and 
American artists predominate and include 
Cazin landscapes from the George A. Hearn 
collection, a large Wyant from the Emerson 


McMillen collection, two panoramic scenes 





of George Inness’ early maturity, autumn 
views by Murphy, genre subjects by Vibert, 
two girls’ heads by Henner, and Far Western 
landscapes by Thomas Moran. 

Rugs of exceptional merit feature large 
Aubussons and Sarouk and Tabriz weaves of 
the best semi-antique and modern quality. 


Brussels and Williamsbridge tapestries are 
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ASSOCIATION — ANDERSON GALLERIES + INC. 


FOBER 23 and 24 at 2:15 p.m. 


FURNITURE * PAINTINGS + OBJECTS OF ART 
] Collection of 


| MRS PETER W. ROUSS 


of he r Former Residence at 


NEW YORK 


r Order 


included, velvet and damask hangings, mar- 
ble furniture, table porcelains and silver, 
and the many other accessories of a richly 
appointed mansion. 

Four equestrian bronzes by GérOme and 
Meissonier are of note, with the Remington 
Bronco Buster and works by MacMonnies. 
Other items in bronze comprise French 
clocks, candelabra, and decorative urns, 
suitable for use with the sumptuous furni- 
ture in Louis XV and Louis XVI styles. A 
fine copy of a Riesener commode in the 
Musée de Condé at Chantilly is of note, also 
a set of six Louis XV chairs by F. Geny, cov- 
ered in finest St. Cyr and petit point needle- 


point, and a suite in Aubusson tapestry. 
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GALLERY, Ltd. MUSEUMS AND PUBLIC GALLERIES Farmer... 


GOTHIC AND \rt Students League of New York, 215 W. 57th St. Exhibition of the Graphu 
‘ inne irts by Members of the League, to Oct. 10; Exhibition of Murals, Oct 
RENAISSANCE 1 3-24 oS 5 
TAPESTRIES Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. The Eugene Schaefer Collection: Ex- 
bition of the Brooklyn Museum School Service, to Oct. 18 


Columbia University, Avery Library. Exhibition of Classical Architecture F N G L | S H 
VELVETS to Oct. 28 | 
= Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82nd St. Special Exhibition of P ia b | O D 











Gla 1500 B.C. to A.D. 1035, Oct. 14-Nov. 30 FURNITURE 
SPANISH Municipal Art Galleries, 602 West 53rd St. Thirteenth Exhibition by New York 
FURNITURE City Artists, to Oct. 18 The most distinguished concep- 
Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. & togth St. Rogers Groups tion of the modern home will 
Natbalie Bailey Morris Collection: Portraits of Ladies of Old New York find gratification in the Farmer 
TOMAS HARRIS XVIII and XIX Centuries,to Oct.26. 0 ££ £ ner vases pi ese 
) — iat sh seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
| Museum of Modern Art, t1 W. 53rd St. New Horizons in American Art, tury English pieces, illustrative 
Ltc . 1 First Portfolio of American Art, to Oct. 12 of the furniture-craft of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St. Treasury Department Art master cabinet-makers who 
PAINTINGS Projects: Sculpture and Painting for Federal Buildings, to Nov. 6 flourished = ae co ~ ex- 
1 xe ’ tensive variety of objects of art 
AND DRAWINGS SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS to complement the furniture is 
BY OLD MASTERS ii ¥ a also to be found. 
Arthur Ackermann & Son, 50 E. 57th St. Chippendale and Sheraton Furnitu 
. to Oct. 15; Sixteen Modern Aquatint Views of Old New York, Oct. 15 to 
° , Nov 2 
50 Conduit St. \merican Indian Art Gallery, 120 E. 57th St. Watercolors by Awa Tsireh TRIES Penna Speer 
L d : to Oct. 31 CHINESE ANTIQUES AND ART 
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Cables: Barmaster, London Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St. Ovls, Watercolors and Lit 


hographs by > 

Gertrude Schell; Animal Sculpture by Madeleme Park, to Oct. 17 

The above galleries under the | \rt Mart, 210 Central Park South. Exhibition of Etchings, Lithographs, 

direction and ownership ot esc etc., by Members of the Dresden Secession Group 
sealants teamnes Artists Gallery, 33 W. 8th St. Parntings by Hans Boehler, to Nov. 1 16 East S6th Street 


Babcock Gallery, 38 E. 57th St. Paimmtings and Watercolors by American New Dork 
TOMAS HARRIS irtists, to Oct. 12; Watercolors by Victor Petry, Oct. 12-30 
Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 W, 57th St. Exhibition of Portraits. to Oct 
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LONDON, ENGLAND 






For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE’S has been world re- 
wned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, 


f§ the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dis- 





persed at auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled ex- 


rience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding 
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ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 
INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 
TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF | 
BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 





The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


(NE of a unique dinner set composed of twelve mats and searf in 
exquisitely worked Point de Milan lace, the designs derived from the 
famous Hunts of Maximilian tapestries, made in the 16th century by the 
Flemish designer Bernard Van Orley, and now in the Louvre. 





For the fortunate possessor, this set will form a table decoration of matchless 
charm and distinction—a fitting companion for the finest china and silver— 
an acquisition which will confer pride of ownership in its highest sense. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 





Write for more detailed information about these mats, or, if you prefer, we 
will welcome your visit at any time for the purpose of inspecting these and 
other pieces in our large and interesting collection of fine laces and linens. 


>MAX LITTWITZ tc‘ 


ANTIQUE and MODERN LACES and LINENS 
for DECORATION and HOUSEHOLD USE 


7 EAST 47th STREET ¢« NEW YORK | 


\ 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
Telephone: Whitehall 5056 
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Cables: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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THE FORUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS 


ENGLISH SILVER TRAYS 


of the 
Late Georgian Period 









) 
Heniamin and James Smith 
made this handsome oval solid 
silver tray in London in 1813, dur- 
ing the reign of George Ill. It is 
eighteen inches in diameter, 
with an extremely fine large 
border, containing urns, lions, 
and beautifully modelled 
classical heads. Now in the 
collection of Clapp & Graham. 


C laborate and beautiful work went into 
this Scottish tray by Robert Kaye, who 
made it in Edinburgh in 1813. With its 
gadroon and shell mount, cushion sides, 
and exquisitely engraved vine leaf 
border, it is a work of art indeed. The 
two crests show it to have been made 
for a marriage ceremony. From the 
collection of James Robinson. 


ms A London, in the collection of 
Ralph Hyman, is this splendid 
example of the work of Spooner, 
Clowes & Company. Made in 
Birmingham, dated 1826, it is 
twenty-four inches in length. The 
rich border, done in repousse, 
and the elaborately engraved pate : 

conventionalized flower border, -* : AEE es Ra 4 
give this piece genuine distinction. Moe Pom ® PS al 





Lisi attractive is this large flat 
rectangular silver tray, the work of 
Edward Vincent. Bearing the crest of 
Holt of Suffolk, it measures eighteen 
by thirteen inches; its heavy plain 
border and extreme simplicity 
throughout give it great style. It is now 
being shown by Willson, in London. 
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Vow in the collection of Edwards 
& Sons in London is this lovely Chip- 
pendale mahogany games table. 
Exquisitely carved brackets, five-sided 
legs, a top in two flaps—one inlaid with 
mahogany and boxwood as a chess 
board, the other a backgammon board 
lined in painted leather—its attractive 
color; all go to make this a fine and 
desirable piece. 


Eighteenth Century 


ENGLISH 


FURNITURE 
and PAINTINGS 
ie’ 





50 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 





: Neve is a most interesting little Amer- 
ican poker table in beautifully colored 
mahogany, now to be seen at Mrs. Tysen’s. 
It is exceptionally lovely, smaller than the 
average, of the period of William Savery. 
Both sturdy and solid, it is yet unusually 
graceful in line. Note the little wells to 
hold the chips, and the handsome bird- 
claw and ball feet. 
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731 FIFTH AVENUE 
AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON: 35 King Street, St. James's 


his lovely bright cherry Directoire card 
table was made in the late eighteenth 
century. It has an oblong, quartered and 
banded, hinged top lined with green 
baize, and plain round tapering legs. The 
light color and simplicity of design make 
this charming French piece, now at Dalva 
Brothers, an interesting contrast to the 
English ones. 
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WORKS OF ART 


FROM THE FAR EAST 


SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, BRONZES 


PORCELAINS, POTTERIES, JADES 
his George | mahogany folding gaming UN 

table, circa 1720, is in the collection of 

Frank Partridge. It is a fine example, with double top, one sidedished for candle- 

sticks and counters and lined with green baize; the other fitted for back- 


gammon, the board being of harewood and satinwood. Its cabriole legs have ‘ay Ya Ma Na ka & Co. 
INC. 


boldly carved claw-and-ball feet. 





680 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











EXHIBITED AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM 


“PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND SURGERY”: A MURAL FOR THE HARLEM HOSPITAL 
Painted by Alfred Crimi of New York, in fresco technique on a panel ten and a half feet high, for the Medical Board 
Conference Room of the Hospital, this is an outstanding example of the murals executed under the Federal Art Project. 
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The Government as a Patron of Art 


By Martha Davidson 


 TIERE can be little overstatement of the social significance 

of the current exhibitions at the Museum of Modern Art and 

the Whitney Museum. Both offer for inspection the art work 

that has been done under Government supervision and patronage. 
New Hortzons in American Art at the Museum of Modern Art 
shows what has been accomplished by artists under the WPA Fed- 


&. 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


statements of America’s democracy. A frequent scene is the com- 
radeship between the races and there is a new interpretation of Luca 
della Robbia’s choirs in Lucienne Bloch’s vision of white, black 
and yellow children all singing together. 

In addition to the mental aspects of the country, various scenes 
of America spring into life. Lonesome Farm by Breinin sets forth 





WHITNEY MUSEUM 


DESIGN FOR A POST OFFICE MURAL AT ST. JOHNS, OREGON, BY JOHN BALLATOR, EXECUTED UNDER THE TREASURY ART PROJECTS 


eral Art Project. This was created in 1935. Although it has been 
functioning only one vear the 5,300 artists who are employed have 
produced an enormous number of easel paintings, murals, water- 
colors, sculpture, and prints. They have established art classes for 
adults and children and have begun a monumental index of Amer- 
ican design. 

Quantity, however, has no positive value in itself. The importance 
of this work lies in its distribution over forty-four states, in the 
consistently high quality of the exhibited objects, and in the har- 
monious relation that has been reached between the artist and his 
environment. Art is being lifted from its limited circle of admirers 
and at the same time is being divested of its esoteric and precious 
nature. The vibrancy of human situations has replaced the intel- 
lectual coldness of abstractions. These paintings, for the most part, 
speak directly and easily to the people for whom they have been 
made. The artists have touched the pulse of their community and 
have thus made their works reflect the character of their country. A 
lithograph by Bettelheim shows the hopeless misery of the unem- 
ployed. The humour of a bourgeois discussion on weighty matters 
is grasped by Jack Levine and Guglielmi pokes fun at the East side 
in its full dress for a wedding. There are satires and also repeated 


the quietude of the spreading land and low sky of Illinois. Striking 
regional differences lend a freshness to these paintings which are a 
vital expression of the society of which they have become an In- 
tegral part. There are WPA units in forty-four states. New York 
is overwhelmingly represented; Illinois, Massachusetts, and Cali- 
fornia come next. In all, there are at least seventeen states exhibiting. 
It can be seen that such a comprehensive program would naturally 
lead to the development of local talent and local schools. 

The children’s work is remarkable for its unassuming directness 
and as a commentary on their surroundings. One boy has an amus- 
ing study of Politics Under the “El”. From this work, which alone 
is not owned by the Government, the Museum of Modern Art has 
just acquired nine watercolors for its permanent collection. 

Sculpture is decidedly lacking in the exhibition. It contains only 
four pieces, all of which are good, especially the work of Concetta 
Scaravaglione. In his brilliant introduction to the catalogue, Holger 
Cahill, National Director of the Federal Art Project, explains that 
the necessary connection between sculpture and architecture has 
not yet been made possible on a large scale because of the absence 
both of popular demand and of moderate prices. 

he Index of American Design has its interest in the past—in 
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ASPECTS OF SUBURBAN LIFE—GOLF,” PANEL BY PALL CADMLS 


documenting the development of decorative art in America. The 
artists have admirably reproduced the color and texture of glass- 
Ware, pottery, Iron work, and other decorative objects. In the ma- 
terials copied by Elizabeth Moutal, Massachusetts, the tactile sen- 
sation Is so strong that one is tempted to touch them for confirma- 
tion. [he policy is to use photographs generally wherever color is un- 
Important, but instead of drawings, it seems that photographs, for 
such pieces of furniture as the Sill Cupboard and the Two Step 
Bench, could more adequately reproduce the solidity of the original 
Since they are in monochrome an appended color sample could 
easily make the necessary indication. 

Spontaneous and indigenous subject matter is not the only virtue 
of the creative objects. The quality of the works in different media 
is surprisingly excellent. Although mainly by artists until now 
unknown to the New York public, they compare most favorably 
with the work of well-known artists. The mural done by Alfred 
Crimi for the Harlem Hospital has the monumentality of an early 
Italian fresco. It is a true reflection of contemporary society and its 
worship of intelligence and science. 

In the paintings executed for the Treasury Department Art Proj- 
ects and now at the Whitney Museum, high quality comes as no 
surprise. These are the works either of nationally acclaimed artists 
or of artists who have won competitions. [he Project fosters mural 
painting and sculpture solely for the purpose of decorating govern- 
ment constructed buildings. Since the Treasury Department has 
charge of most Federal building it consequently has become Sponsor 
of this Project. It appoints acclaimed artists and also conducts com- 
petitions. A chairman and committee, including the architect, are 
appointed in the region of the Federal construction. They announce 
the competition and select the winner from sketches which are sub- 
mitted unsigned. This highly stressed anonymity must only have 
partial value since the artist’s work is his signature and we can 
assume that a local artist of talent is usually fairly familiar to the 
art public—to say nothing of the better known artists. The local 
decision is rarely reversed in Washington. There is a conscious 
attempt to keep the main office decentralized so that the art work 
will retain its regional characteristics and its close connection to its 





WHITNEY MUSEUM 
LEFT: “TUMBLING BEARS” IN STONE BY HEINZ WARNEKE 
RIGHT: “GIRL AND FAWN” BY CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


THE ART NEWS 
community. The danger of bureaucratic control and of its con 
comitant relapse into academic sterility has been avoided by intel- 
ligent supervision and advice 

Although subject matter is merely suggested and the artist ts 
permitted a great deal of freedom, the demand for a suitable dee- 
oration has led to narration in content. The Federal paintings 
inlike the WPA work, tend to fasten themselves more to the past 
to the history of the community, than to the present. Stories are 
told about evenis or characteristics of local history 
Not all of the paintings, however, have found inspiration in 





remote events. A notable example is Camus’ vivid satires on Aspects 
of Suburban Life, one of which shows the week-end foursome re- 
laxed in its tt 


Il glory and corpulence. But even when the subject 
matter is uninspired it is disciplined by an architectural necessity 
and there is being developed a magnificent treatment of composi- 
tional elements. [lenry Varnum Poor in his decoration for the 
Department of Justice Building, Washington, has admirably met 
the stringencics imposed by the curved walls and the doorway. In 
his sketch for the Pennsylvania Post Office, Pittsburgh, Stuyvesant 
Van Veen has incorporated the cornice of the doorway tn his design. 
It has been nicely fitted into the arch of the bridge which spans 
industrial Pittsburgh. Tom La large has chosen Whaling Scenes 





EXHIBITED AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM 


CARVED OVERDOOR FOR CALIFORNIA, BY MICHAEL voy MEYER 


for his murals in the New London Post Office and he has swung a 
splendid sweep of figures and ships across the walls. 

Some of the other paintings, not as fine in themselves, remain 
worth while because of their excellent decorative adaptations. With 
no great American mural tradition behind them these artists have 
been able to meet the challenge which was presented to them by 
their new opportunity. Sculpture, also used to enhance architecture, 
finds its suitable expression in the hands of such artists as Warneke, 
Manship, Kreis, Von Mever, Waugh, and Zorach. 

Art for art’s sake has completely disappeared and art has been 
given a purpose. For a littke more than a vear small cities all over 
America have been the recipients of these government projects. 
Some, for the first time, have had a chance to see works of art. 
These projects cannot help having a beneficial effect on such places 
as Merced, California, and Raton, New Mexico. Room has been 
found for the capable artist as well as for the genius. There is not 
enough genius to spread through America and I think it can be seen 
that capable art is far better than no art, especially in a young artis- 
tic stage which presages a great development. There is no waste in 
work that has this function. 

In both exhibitions it 1s evident that the roots of this new art are 
in its own soil. Only three years ago, at such an exhibition, the 
student would have had his main delight in pointing out the Euro- 
pean prototype and inspiration of each canvas. Today we can point 
to early American prints as the source of the flat, patterned, and 
motionless paintings by Carter and by Ballator. In general, how- 
ever, we can say that American art has begun to sustain itself by 
influencing itself. Rivera and Thomas Benton have led the way in 
murals; others are taking new paths. The eclecticism of the past ts 
gone and the Government, in the role of the Medici, is fostering an 
American Renaissance. 
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REVIEWED BY ANN 


Some Small Canvases by Arthur B. Davies 


4) Ll: collection of Mrs. Arthur B. Davies now at the Kleemann 
Galleries contains a number of small paintings which reveal 
the artist's vistons and his strong sympathy for the loveliness ot 
nature. [lis was a world far removed from the one which so com- 
pletely engrossed his contemporaries that they were dubbed ‘The 
\shean School.” It is generally a poetic, sentimental version of the 
voung nude in nature. Even when the nude is not present, as in 
Phe @Mrchard, there is still the sensation that the human figure, as 
the tree, or better still, as the slender reed grows out of nature. In 
idv!, sim maidens dance lightly over the earth, with the sky and 
the distant blue hills as their witnesses. So deep-rooted is this in- 
tegration that a nude girl with upraised arms personifies /une 
Wart 

[here are also several examples of the artist's interest in experi- 
mentation. Figure of Glass, while partly cubistic, yet retains the 
flowing lines of the nude which are clearly visible beneath the super- 
imposed cubes 

Despite the persistence of an apparent or latent romanticism, 
Davies had a remarkable breadth of appreciation. We should not 
forget that the artist of these fantasies was mainly responsible for 
the Armory Show of 1913 which was instrumental in shaping the 


artistic trend in America. M. D. 


Animal Portraits and American Landscapes 


Vi ISS PARK, her sculpture at the Argent Galleries, shows 
4 her fondness for animals and her patient knowledge of their 
bodies. At the circus, at zoos, and at private kennels, to which she 
has access, she has fallen into many scrapes while studying the 
animals. She works for a faithful representation of the pet, and 
succeeds in crystallizing the typical expression of an alert giraffe, 
the melancholy of a bloodhound and the slender shyness of a colt. 
She has taken pains to show the extra joint on the camel's rear 
thighs. Miss Park’s work with Lawrence Tenney Stevens is notice- 
able in the more stylized and monumental portrait of May Werth’s 
Kesin-back Mare “Mollie”. The show also contains a cast of the 
bronze donkey owned by President Roosevelt. 

In the same gallery S. Gertrude Schell, faculty member of the 
Pennsylvania Museum’s School of Industrial Art, has a showing 
of watercolors, oils, and original lithograph drawings. The last are 
lar superior to her other work. Her homely country scenes are taken 
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EXHIBITED AT THE KLEEMANN GALLERIES 
LOW SWING HIGH,” PAINTING BY ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


from her native Pennsylvania Dutch country and from Connecticut. 
More dramatic material is supplied by the French Canadian Gaspé 
Peninsula. Her interest in design becomes intrusive in the cliff- 
bound painting Benediction. 

A fine sense of light and of tones, striking yet subtle, is manifested 
in her lithograph drawings. In Home there is a feeling for the force- 
ful expanse of the hill and for the shadows of her favorite evening 
scene. Her oils, on the contrary, are too opaque; and a monotonous 
latness pervades her watercolors. M. D. 


Paintings by Berard, Tchelitchew and Berman 


TT HE Julien Levy Gallery has a fine showing of the Jacques Bon- 
jean Collection of paintings by Berard, Tchelitchew, and the 
brothers Berman and Leonid. The paintings were executed during 
1930-31 When these reactionists to the abstract and formal struc- 
ture of cubism were a closely knit group. Unlike their contemporary 
revolutionaries, the surrealists, they not only rejected an abstract 
handling of the subject but an abstruse subject as well. The return 
to the intelligible is apparent in these figures, portraits, and court- 
vard scenes. 
~ But greater than this intelligibility is the quiet, brooding mystery 
which envelops the representations. Berman’s moonlit scenes are 
best described in the words of Swinburne: 
Here, where the world is quiet; 
Here where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 
By means of traditional form an escape is made into a dreamy 
world of sombre hue. 

Picasso's blue and rose periods and Chirico’s perspective have 
impressed themselves on these paintings [he warm rose tones ol 
Tchelitchew’s portrait of Madame Bonjean, splendidly drawn, 
foreshadows his later use of bright colors which was fostered by 
his visit to Spain two vears ago. But there is not the disturbing 
effect that is produced by Berard’s paintings. The portrait of Jean 
Cocteau, though drawn sketchily with no details, holds together 
with an intensity that is softened by an indefiniteness and diffusion. 
lhese are achieved by the use of paint over a heavy layer of wax. 
Many have deplored the lack of labor in Berard’s work but these 
portraits decry the need. They seek for an emotional response and 
receive it without the accompaniment of sentimentality. 

Two later drawings in ink show Berman’s predilection for archi- 
tectural arrangements. Leonid, a lesser artist, is well represented 
by his self-portrait and another of a fisher-woman in Normandy 
where he works. M. D. 








Power in the Paintings of Schmidt-Rottluff 


DYNAMIC group of paintings and watercolors by Schmidt- 
ve Rottluff is being shown at the Westermann Gallery. In i905 
the artist, with two others, tounded Die Briicke. the German group 
that was influenced by the psychologist Freud, and the artists Holdet 
and Munch. The exhibition shows little of Rottluff's explorations 


into the subconscious but a great deal of his expressionism 


[he representations are thrust at the spectator. Ripe colors and 
bright shadows in wide and sharply differentiated planes. togethet 
with an extremely broad treatment, push through the frame. This is 
true despite the discipline which, in his later paintings, is imposed 
by a cubistic modeling. The colors are treated as the blacks and 
Whites in the artist's woodblocks. Rottluff’s art, however, is ad- 


mirably suited to mural painting where his simple scale could be 


a 


EXHIBITED AT THE WESTERMANN GALLERY 


WOMAN AND GIRI OlL. PAINTING BY SCHMIDT-ROTTLU FEI 


used with greater advantage. The canvas definitely confines his 
expansive style. 

lhe subjects, especially in the later paintings, are presented in 
the curiously impassive manner that is found in the portrait of 
his wife and daughter, called Woman and Girl. But they are pro- 
vided with warmth by his colors, which have the brilliance of 
stained glass. The artist actually was influenced by stained glass 
windows as well as by fifteenth century woodcuts 

lhe watercolor Petunias combines force with delicacy. Rottluff’s 
technical facility in obtaining a velour-like texture is not lost in a 
faithful reproduction of the flower, but gives the full flavor of its 
bloom. M. D. 


Tne Private Work of Commercial Artists 


T Hk private work of some of the better known commercial artists 
of this country is being shown in an entertaining exhibition at 
the galleries of Jacques Seligmann & Co. That the greater part of the 
advertising artists aspire to future fame in the fine arts is a well 
known story. Here is adequate proof, for the sculpture, paintings 
and drawings shown are far cries from the regular commercial work 
by which these artists are identified. 

The three drawings by Sigrid Grafstrom, two in pencil, one in 
ink and brush, are done with a delicate line similar to her style in 
fashion drawing, but are more sensitively felt, less stylized. The 
brush drawing of a girl in bed is particularly good. A whole wall 
is devoted to the paintings of Alexey Brodovitch, art director of 
Harper's Bazaar. The paintings are in pleasing colors, consisting 
mostly of delicate compositions of greys with touches of light, cross 
barring and color relief in pinks, blues and yellows. 

Surrealism still flowers among the commercial artists. Edna Rein- 
del’s [ntrospection, Efflorescence and On the Terrace are all minute 
in detail, highly finished and a bit too realistic in color for the har- 
mony of the canvases as a whole. Buk Ulreich shows two large 
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paintings of Chiricoesque horses, as well as two models of horses, one 
In terra cotta, the other in white plaster with a wire tail and a wire 
mane hung with tiny winged cherubs. [The sea shells so beloved by 
Dal are there in abundance by Witold Gordon and Dorothy Cox 
\llan Saalburg, known for his men’s fashion drawings, shows large 
studies of periwinkles and conch shells framed in vermilion. Vlad- 
imir Bobritsky 1s represented by a horriforous man in a white 
gown and night cap confronted by a spider the size of a large Dal- 
matian. Another work by Bobritsky, Known to readers of depart- 
ment store advertisements as “Bobri,” is a delightful hippopotamus 
carved in beautifully grained, golden colored wood 

lwo works set off on easels are the watercolor, Garden House in 
Fez, and the oil, Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, both by Charles Coinet 
now art director of the advertising firm of N. W. Ayer & Son. The 
oil is the more successful of the two, presenting a deserted street 
in a small city A. B 


Well Known Contemporary Graphic Artists 


NUY MAYER ts starting the season at his new gallery with an 

J exhibition of contemporary etchings. The prints exhibited are 
by such famous graphic artists as Brockhurst, Benson, Heintzleman, 
Whistler, Zorn, McBey, Hassam, Briscoe, Blampied and Cameron 
Several fine architectural etchings by Louis Rosenberg will appeal 
to admirers of finely detailed, careful technique. Of these, the 
Vatson Saumon, Chartres, is particularly good. Rosenberg has 
an interesting line, similar to that of a French or Italian artist of 
the eighteenth century. His values are excellent, offering variety 
to the color of the brown and white prints 

\nother artist whose prints are noteworthy ts the Englishman, 
Robert Austin. The effect of his line ts as precise and clear as that 
of a woodblock. Litany, a study of an old lady saying her pravers, 
shows keen observation of detail and a good compositional sense 

lhe wild ducks by Benson, nude bathers by Zorn, Thames River 
scenes by Whistler, Hassam landscapes and characteristic prints 
by Blampied, Cameron and McBey, are of the type well Known to 
admirers of the work by these artists. The Whistler of a boy seated 
on a dock with a background of ships and river, is highly decora- 
tive. All the pictures are well shown in a room filled with cases ot 
beautiful Oriental porcelain and carved jade. \. B 


American Folk Art: Limner Portratts 


ere LECTION of portraits at the Ferargil Gallery is indica- 
L tive of the simple, naive, and rather stereotyped work ot 
\merican craftsmen and artists from about 1750 to 1850. Seeming 
at first unrewarding because of their dark backgrounds, sombre 
colors, and monotonous attitudes, they take on quaint, personal 
and amusing characteristics When examined separately and at close 
range. 

Most of these paintings are anonymous and several are probably 
the production of itinerant craftsmen who carried canvases com- 
pletely finished save for the face of the future sitter. The cause for 
some monotony can readily be seen. Portraiture flourished for rea- 
sons other than artistic. It served the family pride as photographs 
do today. Nevertheless there is more than negative value in these 
paintings. The straightforward character of Robert Feke’s portrait 
of the child Ann Kipp is charming. In such equally well painted 
portraits as the pair from Providence (1810), the early settler ts de- 
picted as we think of him, despite his conscious pose and his “‘Sun- 
day best.” 

Bishop Baker by the professional artist, John Smibert, more 
clearly than any other, shows the formative influence of European 
portraiture. Most attractive is the portrait of Mrs. Goodrich and 
her Little Girl, from Hancock, Massachusetts. The tan background 
is unusually light and the mother’s red dress is harmoniously regis- 
tered against it. The flat stylization of the hair is in keeping with 
the patterned character of these unpretentious paintings. A com- 
parison between Robert Feke’s portrait and the early twentieth 
century painting, Boy With a Wooden Horse, sets off the honest and 
good craftsmanship of the earlier in contrast to the artistic self- 
consciousness of the later. 

Portrait of Woman and Boy is attributed to Cosmos Alexander. 
Because of its close similarity to the portrait of Mrs. Bannister and 
her son, by Gilbert Stuart, some have even attributed it to this 
famous pupil of Alexander. Ralph Earl is the author of a portrait 
in which a boy on a donkey, with his dog beside him, is painted in 

(Continued on page 25) 
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“MOONRISE 
OVER THI 
SEA” 


Five Centuries of German Painting 
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the Carl Schurz Foundation, has 
just opened at the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art in Philadelphia. 

From the opening phrases of 
the foreword of its beautifully 
produced catalogue—a quotation 
from Dehio’s History of German 
Art: “ Vhere are inner chambers 
in the history of the German spir- 
it to which only its art history 
has the kevs’—to the last of the 
nineteenth century masters on 
whom it lays special stress, the 
accent is on the soul, occasionally 
in the guise of spirit or character, 
vet always that elusive meta- 
physical element with which five 
and even six centuries of Ger- 
man painters have occupied them- 
selves as the fundamental and 
end of all art. This is a ponderous, 
introspective introduction to so 
straightforward an objective as 
an exhibition of painting, but 
such are the terms set forth in the 
catalogue itself, and on these the 
exhibition must be accepted. 

It is not that metaphysics work 
to the ill of art when they are so 
deeply concerned in its motiva- 
tion—there is merely the evidence 
that German art, thus motivated, 
has ever been the least understood 
outside its own country, if even 


mixture Of metaphysics with art has long been widely 
recognized as a German monopoly, although Americans, 
who are largely unfamiliar with its major manifestations in 
the nineteenth century, will profit much by the handsome and 
excellent Exhibition of German Art which, under the auspices of 


By Alfred M. Frankfurter 
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DRAWING BY MATTHIAS GRUENEWALD: “LAMENTING ANGEI 


it may be said it was not misunderstood within. That the current 
exhibition may contribute to an understanding which has been 
especially lacking among Anglo-Saxons for the artistic production 
of the German spirit, is its chief purpose and one which every 
lover of German art will rejoice to see fulfilled. Toward that, Mrs. 


Helen Appleton Read has ren- 
dered the Carl Schurz Founda- 
tion a great service in the collec- 
tion of the exhibition and the 
compilation of the catalogue (al- 
though the latter has regrettably 
been marred by _ proofreading 
careless to an unforgivable de- 
gree ). 

Only an unfortunate incident 
which caused the withdrawal of 
twenty-six of the exhibits, includ- 
ing some of the most important 
paintings—based on a_politico- 
economic cause which had noth- 
ing to do with art—prevented the 
fruition of Mrs. Read’s complete 
plan of exhibition, although its 
original extent may be gleaned 
from the catalogue, printed be- 
fore the eliminations occurred. It 
is easy to see that the presence of 
the forced omissions, comprising 
mainly fifteenth and sixteenth 
century paintings, would have ot- 
fered a considerably different 
aspect to the exhibition, relieving 
it of the topheavy leaning on the 
nineteenth century which is now 
patent. 

This emphasis on the various 
phases of Romantic painting, as 
a matter of fact, brings up the 
question, all immediate causes 
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KONRAD WITZ: “ST. CHRISTOPHER” ON PANEL 13 INCHES HIGH 


aside for the moment, whether it may not be partially due to the 
huge new popular favor which this school enjoys, for certain, in 
Germany today. The German chairman of the exhibition commit- 
tee, moreover, was Dr. Eberhard Hantstaengl who, both in the 
field of his own study and in his capacity as Director of the Na- 
tionalgalerie, Berlin, has specialized in nineteenth century German 
painting. All of this, to be sure, offers a plausible explanation for 
what was, in the first place, a strong accent on the nineteenth 
century and which now dominates the exhibition 

\s a manifestation of recurrent national taste, however, th's 
fact is much more interesting than as an accident to the exhibition. 
Since it is a matter of history that Germany, as the nation most 
acutely affected by the Great War, has, in the vears since 1918, 
experienced at a rapid pace most of the stylistic mutations which 
took place more slowly but none the less surely in other Westert 
countries at a later date, there is here a rewarding point of enquiry 
into the processes which have newly weighed and not found want- 
ing the German Romantic school. When that same school goes 
further and produces new offspring in contemporary painting, 
Americans ought be especially interested, for we, too, have our 
Charles Sheelers and Grant Woods whose affinity with the Roman- 
ticism of Caspar David Friedrich and Philipp Otto Runge is not to 
be dismissed lightly. 

lhe answer seems to lie 1n the yearnings of a disillusioned, care- 
worn post-war generation, no Jess vivid in the years after 1918 than 
in the decades after Waterloo and the Wars of Liberation. The 
fact is that Runge and Friedrich, and Schadow and Carus as well, 
sought a “new objectivity” quite as energetically and piercingly 
as did Otto Dix and Georg Schrimpf five years ago and as do their 
politically milder fellows in Germany today: the motive is a truly 
Neo-Romantic passion for the aspect of the real world, in which, 
again, they echo Diirer’s “What beauty is, | know not. Yet truly 
beauty is in nature; he who can extract it, owns it.” 

Thus the emotional property of German art is obvious since the 
Renaissance, and it becomes an overpowering determinator of its 
Romanticism at times of social stress. In this connection, too, it 
has considerable meaning to America, for it is very nearly a truism 
to state that Anglo-Saxons have had scarcely a single autochtho- 
nous artist and that almost each imported one hailed from Germany 
or a Germanic country: such men as Holbein, Gheeraerdts, Lely 
and Van Dyck (the latter the real founder of the eighteenth cen- 
tury school, to which Germany afterward contributed Hoppner 
and Zoffany). Though the national characters of the two nations 
have ever been differently constituted, it would have been a miracle 
had not many of the strong Romantic impulses of German art been 
absorbed by Anglo-Saxon artists. Therefore it is no coincidence 
whatever that in America and England today, of all the world, do 
we find counterparts of the New Romanticism which is practiced 
elsewhere only in German painting. And the nineteenth century 
German Romantics, never seen in this country so comprehensively 
as at Philadelphia, deserve the notice of every American friend of 
art for their having come from esthetic sources so closely related 
to our own. 
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[he earlher section of the exhibition, which in its present cur- 
tailed state must be considered as an introduction rather than as 
an entity, boasts as its finest painting the wonderful little panel by 
Konrad Witz, St. Christopher, lent by the Gemialdegalerie, Berlin 
[he product of a great individual genius of whom we possess fat 
too few examples or documents, It is a revelatioa of what the 
Gothic spirit, when it persisted as a way of life well into the fifteenth 
century, could accomplish as an expression of style. A sort of Ger- 
man Sassetta, Witz used the expressionist spatial forms of the 
Gothic and the color system of its polychromed sculpture to make 
pictures which appeal to the beholder like the subtle, foreign and 
miniature rhvthms of pre-Chaucerian poetry and the Minnelieder 

lhe three great masters of the fifteenth-sixteenth century period 
are present only in their drawings, though these are by no means 
an untair representation for artisis whose stvle was always essen- 
tially linear. Matthias Griinewald’s Lamenting Angel is a compact 
statement of the emotional fury of the Isenheim Altar, which com- 
pensates in dramatic content for the eccentricities of draughtsman- 
ship in which it alone, of that period of German art, Is inferio 
Holbein the Younger ts seen in three drawings, all from his early 
period, in which he was vet completely the draughtsman who still 
occupied himself with architecture when he afterward went to Eng- 
land; only later he found his own latent color sense adjusting itselt 
to the subtler taste of the French-influenced court of Henry VIII. 

Diirer, finally, is represented by six drawings, of which the most 
charming as well as the most characteristic are the \/adonna and 
Child with St. Anne, colored in red and blue aquarelle and typical 
of his first Venetian-influenced period, and the handsome Portrait 
of a Man, dated 1515, which though rubbed, is still a fine example 
of the artist’s sense for characterization and also for the disposition 
of the pictorial area 

Cranach is better shown: his paintings, the Venus and A mor trom 
Nuremberg, certainly autograph and perhaps the best version of 
this subject, and the Dresden Portrait of a Man, magnificently 
preserved and a monumental example of the master’s late style, are 
both eloquent of one who might be termed the least inhibited of 
German Renaissance painters, as subtle a poet in his color as in 
his delicate, elusive line. The latter quality is even better seen in 
the four fine drawings, one of them, Christ and the Adulteress, not 
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LEIBI PORTRAIT OF COUNTESS ROSINA TREUBERG,” 1878 


only an inspired example of impressionist draughtsmanship, but 
also one of the most original, homely and broad humored depictions 
of a bromidic subject as rendered by Cranach’s contemporaries. 

\s protagonist of the entry of Baroque style into German paint- 
ing, the two works by Adam Elsheimer make one aware how lack- 
ing America is in examples of this delightful Nordic absorber ot 
late Venetian Renaissance forms. His Rest on the Flight is a minia- 
ture, rationally diluted transcription of Tintoretto combined with 
the nature worship of an Altdorfer. 


But the Baroque and Rococo painters themselves are less reward- 
ing; they represent an epoch in which, notwithstanding all chau- 
Vinist argument to the contrary, German art was not only least itself 
but an imitation of the inimitable. Even so talented a painter and 
capable a craftsman as Mengs is ridiculous when he seeks to trans- 
late the sweeping rhythms of Bernini into paint; his contemporaries, 
supine imitators of Rembrandt, Tiepolo, Nattier, Greuze and others 
exist only to prove the urbanity of Baroque style and its utter pedes- 
trianism in the hands of the provincial artist. 

Scarcely less tiresome are the first German Neo-Classicists, exem- 
plified in this exhibition by Schick’s Frau Heimrike Dannecker, a 
brass band version of the Classic symphonies of Jacques Louts 
David, whose pupil the artist was. Painted in 1802, however, tt 
really marks the close of two centuries of sterile German painting, 
during which the best advice that might have been given German 
artists was Leonardo da Vinci's admonition that “one painter should 
never imitate another because then he cannot be called the child of 
nature, but the grandchild.” 

In the twilight of the Napoleonic era and the Wars of Liberation, 
there was great good fortune for German art, since in Germany, 
alone among European countries, art has been inevitably bound 
to political life as much as to all other life. The Thirty Years’ War, 
the rise of Absolutism and the Francophilism of Frederick the 
Great, and finally the subjugation by Bonaparte all had the deepest 
possible effect in Germany in contrast to the merely superficial 


effect upon Italian art of, for instance, the chequered history of 


Florence and Venice. 

Certainly it was the release from French control in the early 
nineteenth century which allowed German art to return to the con- 
templation of the inner spirit, to the metaphysical exercises from 
Which its most typical expression springs. Out of the philosophy 
of Fichte and Hegel—the Zeitgeist and impulse of the Wars of 
Liberation—grew the formulations of artists like Runge and the 
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architectural dogmas of Schinkel. In the contrast of these men with 
their immediate predecessors, Schick and Schadow respectively, 
lies the story of the regeneration of German art side by side with 
the resurgence of the truly Geiman spirit. And out of it grows the 
great period of German Romanticism, one of the most infinitely 
poetic episodes in the history of creative art, for contemporary 
with the “spiritual landscapes” of Caspar David Friedrich and the 
inspired regionalism of Ludwig Richter there were written the lines 
of Kleist, Novalis and Heine and there was composed the music of 
Schubert, Schumann and Carl Maria von Weber 

[he nostalgic but lovely twilight tonalities of Friedrich’s Moon- 
rise Over the Sea and, with its characteristic identification of the 
Romantic impulse with the Gothic, the beautifully drawn Ruined 
Vonastery, offer another revelation of the quality of pure painting 
which undeilies the at first overpowering style and subject matter. 
So in the works of the short-lived Runge his experiments with new 
systems of color perception, later reflected by the French Impres- 
sionists, are observed only after a long acquaintanceship. 

Of the Naturalists, the true legatees of the pure Romantic style 
were Thoma and Leibl, though both of them lived into the nine- 
teenth century long past a time when they forsook the Hegelian 
“ideal beauty” of their youth for an assimilation of Impressionist 
style. This exhibition is fortunate in showing earlier works. 

lhe one indefinable figure of the nineteenth century is Adolf von 
Menzel who, though his subject matter easily enough classifies him 
as a Romantic, was so much interested in pure painting that he 
stands out among German artists of any epoch. 

[hese are fragments of the panorama of German style, which fit 
together quite as badly as do the sublimities and illogicalities of 
the German spirit itself. About its manifestations in art, the great- 
est German once remarked to Eckermann: “| cannot help laughing 
at the zstheticians who torment themselves in trying, by some 
abstract words, to reduce to a conception that inexpressible thing to 
which we give the name of beauty. Beauty is a primeval phenom- 
enon, Which itself never makes its appearance, but the reflection of 
which is visible in a thousand different utterances of the creative 
mind, and is as various as nature herself.” 
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Chicago: Whistlers at the Art Institute 


kK ICHINGS by James A. McNeill Whistler from the Clarenc: 
4 Buckingham Collection are on exhibition at the Art Institute of 
Chicago where they will be on view until the end of January. Con- 
currently with this exhibition is a group of engravings by Martin 
Schongauer, which, like the Whistlers, are being shown for the first 
time at the Institute 


Kansas City: Doris Lee and Joe Jones 


ry iil Special Loan Exhibitions for the month of October at the 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum are to be 
two one man shows of the work of Doris Lee and Joe Jones both of 
whom are being shown for the first time in Kansas City 

lhere is a definite local interest in the paintings of Doris Lee as 
she studied at the Kansas City Art Institute under Ernest Lawson, 
and her recent successful exhibitions and the prizes awarded her 
have created a strong desire to see her later work Joe Jones, who 
is most definitely @ Missourt artist in background and spirit, Is 
represented by ten canvases which include earlier works and some 
of the fine series of wheat fields that he painted only last summer 
These two major groups are augmented by several examples ol 
other younger artists, some of whom have a definite Middle West 
background such as David McCosh, and Dudley Morris. Included 
also will be Molly Luce, Virginia Berrestord, Paul Sample and 
Daniel Celentano. 


St. Louis: Acquisition of an kl Greco 


; eS City Art Museum of St. Louis has recently acquired a 
St. Paul by E1 Greco, formerly in the J. Horace Harding Col- 
lection in New York. The canvas measures twenty-two by twenty- 
seven and one half inches, is signed with initials, and inscribed in 
Greek: “To Titus, ordained first bishop of the Church of the Cre- 
tans.” 

The picture was exhibited in the Greco-Gova Exhibition at the 
Knoedler Gallery, New York, in 1915; and at the Albright Gallery 
in Buffalo in 1931. It is described by the Director of the City Art 
Museum, Meyric R. Rogers, as follows: 

1 Greco painted several series or cycles of portraits of Christ and 
the Apostles. This St. Paul, according to the leading experts, be- 
longs to one of these cycles of which three or four companion 
pieces still exist. According to the same authorities the painting 
dates from 1598-1600, a period when E:1 Greco was at the height 
of his powers and his individuality was fully expressed in his work. 

In spite of the intensity of the conception there is none of the 
extreme emotionalism which characterizes Greco's latest work. 
There is a pronounced material solidity to the figure, yet the master 
has infused the painting with such an extraordinary intellectual and 
spiritual quality that it has almost superhuman vitality. It is more 
convincing than a portrait from life. 

The canvas is an excellent example in fine preservation of Greco's 
technique. Both the head and the long nervous hands are painted 
with masterly skill. The rose drapery over the left shoulder glows 
with that subdued brilliance which Greco learned from his Venetian 
masters but developed towards his own purposes to the point where 
it became practically a signature. The paint was laid rather thinly 
on a brownish ground with free and distinctly rhythmic strokes 
which reinforce the drawing. On the whole the method seems to 
have been rather direct though the cool neutral tones of the body 
of the painting were brought up particularly in the drapery with 
semi-transparent glazes of almost clear color. The freedom and 
delicacy of the handling and its originality for the time may be 
best appreciated by comparing this canvas with its adjacent con- 
temporaries and with the impressionist works of the late nineteenth 
century in the next gallery. In contrast to the portrait already in 
the Museum’s collection dating from an earlier period, this canvas 
shows how Greco had freed himself from the rather tight and hard 
manner which marks the years of Italian influence and in so freeing 
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ACQUIRED FROM M. KNOEDLER & CO. BY THE CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS 
EL GRECO'S “ST. PAUL,” PAINTED ABOUT 1598-1600 


himself had recreated and intensified in his own way the spirit of 
lintoretto and the great Venetians. 

It is particularly interesting to note that the inscription on the 
letter is to Titus, bishop of the Cretans. since Greco himself was 
of Cretan origin. Little is known of his early history save that he 
sought fortune in Rome after studying for some years in Venice 
under Titian, according to the evidence of a contemporary letter. 
Seven vears after his arrival in Rome he appeared in Toledo, Spain, 
where he obtained a commission from the Cistercian Order for a 
retable of which the center panel now in the Art Institute of Chicago 
bears the date 1577. Three years later Greco was engaged in work 
for Philip II in the royal palace of the Escorial. Four years after- 
wards his work proved too extreme for his royal patron and he 
returned to Toledo, which became his residence until his death in 
1014. Here in 1580 was painted his early masterpiece, The Burial 
of the Count of Orgaz, which was followed by a long series of works, 
mainly religious subjects and portraits. 


Toledo: A Tuscan Primitive; Some Purchases 


HE Toledo Museum of Art announces the acquisition of a rare 

Tuscan primitive, as the gift of Edward Drummond Libbey. It 
is thought probable that this Madonna and Child, painted in the 
early thirteenth century, was executed by one of the Berlinghieris, 
father and son who painted, respectively, about 1228 and from 1228 
to 1274. 

Painted in tempera on a wood panel, the work shows the Madonna 
seated on a throne holding the Christ Child. The child has his hand 
raised in a gesture which was one of the conventions seen in paint- 
ings of Byzantine influence, according to Raimond Van Marle in 
his volume on thirteenth century Italian painting. The Virgin’s face 
is oval in shape, with a severe nose and mouth and unusually large 
eyes. Her heavy robe, probably once the traditional blue, has faded 
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to a neutral shade making the surviving red pigment more vivid 
lhe artist used heavy lines about the figures. 

(he Director of the Toledo Museum of Art and his associates, 
after investigation, have come to favor the authorship of Bonaven- 
tura, the son ol Berlinghiero Berlinghiert, and to date the work be- 
fore 1250. Bonaventura painted in the period between 1228 and 
1274, and a panel signed by him and dated 1235 Is extant. It is a 
representation of St. Francis, the oldest representation of him that 
is known to exist. Bonaventura’s work as a painter is mentioned in 
several documents of his time. The father, Berlinghiero, was born 
in Milan, but worked in Lucca; and his only signed work discovered 
to date is a crucifix Which may be seen in that city. 

lhe \fadonna and Child is of great importance in the knowledge 
of Tuscan painting of the early thirteenth century, the period in 
which lived the earliest Italian painter known by name, Margaritone 
d’Arezzo (1210-1293) 


| the end of the American Exhibition held this summer at the 
A loledo Museum four representative canvases were purchased 
by the Museum for its permanent collection. 

Much in the public eve at this time, partly because of his recently 
completed murals in the Detroit Institute of Arts, is John Carroll. 
Hlis painting White Lace, shows the model he has painted innu- 
merable times in the past few years, and who is also the dominant 
figure in the Detroit murals. The canvas is done entirely in white, 
grey and flesh tones, with an occasional dark outline to give accent 
to the pallid figure, almost wraith-like in its filmy robe. Carroll’s 
extremely individual style has been developed through a varied 
career. He has been a cowboy, sailor, teacher, and world-traveler. 
His early art training and work was conventional, and he passed 
through a phase when his painting might be classed with the ab- 
stractionists. Far from both is his present original, sensitive style 

In an entirely different manner and one equally personal, Mau- 
rice Sterne has painted Giovanina, a portrait of a young woman 
standing near a vase of brilliant yellow and orange calendulas. 
lhe subdued tones of the dress, face and background bring out the 
colors of the bouquet in sharp contrast. It exemplifies Sterne’s ideal 
of reducing his material to its very essentials. Giovanina was 
painted in 1925, probably at Anticoli, Italy. 

Maurice Sterne is one of the best known contemporary painters 
and one who has contributed much to the modern movement. In 
1933, the Museum of Modern Art held a retrospective exhibition 
of his work, at which time nearly two hundred paintings, sculptures, 
drawings and prints by him occupied the entire building. 

\ splendid still-life by Henry Lee McFee, Petunias and Phlox, 
lent anonymously to the summer exhibition, became the property 
of the Museum at its close. McFee paints portraits and landscapes, 
but it is in the painting of still-life and interiors that he expresses 
himself best, for he delights in the careful planning and building-up 
of a composition, and the choosing of subtle color combinations 
through flowers, fruits and textiles. In the canvas, Petunias and 
Phlox, purple, white and yellow flowers in a pale green vase of 
unusual shape are arranged against a background of grey, red and 
violet. A brown cloth on the table holds plums which repeat the 
colors of the flowers. 

McFee was born in St. Louis in 1886 and for many years has 
painted at Woodstock, N. Y. He held his first one-man show in 
New York City in 1927, in which exhibition this canvas was shown. 
He paints slowly, by 1933 his output being only sixty canvases. 

The fourth painting acquired by the Museum is by John J. Soble, 
a young New York artist who is yet little known outside of his own 
group. The title is Sixth Avenue, the canvas showing a young girl 
seated at an open window looking down upon a crowded street 
corner. It is an interesting study of New York life, and was chosen 
for its unusual composition, sound draughtsmanship, and the orig- 
inal treatment of a simple and familiar scene. 


Montclair: A Stlver Gift to the Museum 


WY INCE the re-opening of the Monclair Art Museum announce- 
Ss ment has been made of an accession of antique silver to the 
Museum’s permanent collections. The silver has been installed in 
he North Gallery by Mr. Edward S. Whitney of Montclair, in 
memory of his wife, Grace Kerruish Whitney. 

The collection contains ninety-six authenticated pieces of Irish, 
Scotch, English and French silver dating from the period of Oliver 
Cromwell to George IV. Each piece is accompanied by a label 
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bearing the date, the hall marks, and the maker's name whenever 
known. The entire collection is in two air-tight cases with special 
lighting which have been placed permanently in the North Gallery. 

Ihe largest piece in the collection is a George III oval platter 
and strainer, bearing the unusual feature of identically engraved 
crests on both parts. Representing the same period in history is a 
silver chop dish engraved with the royal arms of England. This is 
one of a pair, the other being owned by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


Although the greater part of the collection consists of large pieces 





ACQUIRED FROM THE E. AND A. SILBERMAN GALLERY BY THE TOI EDO MUSEUM 


A THIRTEENTH CENTURY TUSCAN PRIMITIVE: “MADONNA 
AND CHILD,” ATTRIBUTED TO BONAVENTURA BERLINGHIERI 
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Washington: W. A. Clark's Illustrations 
MMMIENCING October 15 there will be at the Library of Con- 


gress an exhibition of the work of Walter Appleton Clark 
from the Cabinet of American Illustration of the Library of Con- 





IN THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
DIRK BOUTS: “MADONNA AND CHILD,” PANEL 12 IN. HIGH 


gress. [he Collection was presented by Mrs. John S. Sargent, John 
A. Clark, and others. 

Walter Appleton Clark was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in June, 1876. He entered the Massachusetts Nautical Training 
School in April, 1894. On the school-ship he made a five months 
cruise, and returned from Cadiz by way of Bermuda. This part of 
the trip later provided the inspiration for his illustrations for The 
American Slave Trade (Scribner’s Magazine, July, 1900). In De- 
cember he settled in New York. Here he studied under H. Siddons 
Mowbray at the:Art Students’ League, and as a pupil of William 
M. Chase, he did three illustrations for Kipling’s short story .007 
for Scribner's. Of these Richard Butler Glaenzer in an article in the 
International Studio (April, 1907) says, “With these he gained an 
almost immediate success; for added to a knowledge of anatomy, 
were convincing composition, charm of line-texture and delightful 
characterization.” For four years he worked for Scribner’s almost 
exclusively. During this period he illustrated Kenneth Graham’s 


Saga of the Seas, for which he won a silver medal at the Paris Ex- 
ta 


THE ART NEWS 
position in igoo. In 1902 he married and the following spring went 
to France where he lived until January, 1905. Tle died in New York 
Decembet 20. 1000 

lhe Library of Congress collection of Clark's original drawings 
includes some of his finest work, among which are the illustrations 


for A Lover of Music and The Light That Failed Not trom a series 
of Canadian tales by Henry Van Dvke: / be Fortunes of Olive 
Hlorn by F. Hopkinson Smith; Captain Macklin by Richard Hard- 


ing Davis; and Legends of the City of Mexico by Thomas A. Janvier. 


Walter Appleton Clark did his first illustrations for Scribner’s 
Magazine in 1897 at the age of twenty-one. He died nine years later 
It seems incredible that so much could have been achieved in so 
short a time. His genius was evident from the first. As Mr. Robert 
Bridges wrote lhe critics have alwavs found in his work three 
things that go to the making of a real artist with tremendous pos- 
sibilities of growth—power to draw, insight in composition and 


delicacy of imagination combined with strength.” 


New York: The Death of Jesse I. Straus 


ESSE ISIDOR STRAUS, who died on October 2, was a triend 
J of art whose loss will be felt internationally. In the triple ca- 
pacity of merchant, diplomat and collector, the influence of his 
cultivated taste redounded to the benefit and advance of artistic in- 
terest in Whichever sphere 1t worked 

\s Ambassador to France, he served on the committees of every 
important international exhibition held in Paris during his embassy 
For Mr. Straus this was no mere official ceremony, but a duty which 
demanded a genuine interest and real labors. [he result was that a 
number of the most signal successes of Franco-American artistic 
collaboration may be traced directly to his efforts 

\s the head of a great New York department store, he was re- 
sponsible tor the great furtherance of modern decorative art in 
which his organization took the lead, and no less for the exemplary 
strides in advertising and industrial art for which his firm has be- 
come famous 

\s, finally, the owner of one of the smaller but most distinguished 
private collections of old masters and objects of art in this country 
his excellent taste leaves a fitting monument. Among the important 
paintings in the Straus collection are works by Dirk Bouts, Jacopo 
Bellini, Luca di Tomme, Sano di Pietro, Lippo Vanni and other 
examples by Italian and North European masters, as well as some 
fine old drawings. 


N' W YORK UNIVERSITY'S Department of the History of 
4 \rt is offering lecture courses at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Pierpont Morgan Library, and the Frick Art Reference 
Library, most of which will be open to the public. These courses 
began on September 24th and will extend for fifteen weeks. Regts- 
tration is possible until October 13. 

hey are as follows: At the Metropolitan Museum: Methods of 
Research by Walter W.S. Cook; The Portrait in Greek and Roman 
Art by Karl L. H. Lehmann-Hartleben; 7 be Art of the Roman Im- 
perial Age by Warl L. H. Lehmann-Hartleben; Archaic Greek Vase 
Painting by Karl L. H. Lehmann-Hartleben; Early Gothic Art in 
France and Spain by Marcel Aubert and Walter W. S. Cook; Late 
Renaissance Portraits in Italy by Richard Offner; Laboratory 
Course in Connoisseurship by Richard Offner; Renaissance and 
Post-Renatssance Architecture by Dimitris Tselos; Principles o/ 
Baroque Art by Erwin Panofsky: French Painting of the Seven- 
teenth and Lighteenth Century by Walter Friedlaender; Advanced 
Colloquium in Nineteenth Century Painting by Walter Friedlaen- 
der; Modern Painting since 1830 by Robert ]. Goldwater; American 
Painting since the Civil War by James W. Lane; Ancient Civiliza- 
tions of Mexico and Central America by Herbert J. Spinden; Art of 
the Ancient Near East by Ernst Herzfeld; Byzantine Art by Rudolf 
M. Riefstahl; Historic Stvles and the Museum (English Period) by 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl and Herbert Cescinsky; Decorative Arts of the 
Middle Ages by Rudolf M. Riefstahl; Historic Stvles of Decoration 
by Evan J]. Tudor; Oriental Rugs by Rudolf M. Riefstahl; Prin- 
ciples of Design by C. Haves Sprague. 

At the Pierpont Morgan Library: Manuscript Illustration of 
German Secular Literature by Adolph Goldschmidt; Armenian 
Illuminated Manuscripts by Sirarpie Der Nersessian. 

At the Frick Art Reference Library: Criticism of the Fine Arts by 
A. Philip McMahon. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ry tit: Antique Dealers’ Fair is now current at Grosvenor House 
| lhe exhibit consists of most interesting examples of furniture, 

china, glass, paintings and antiques generally, from more than a 
hundred dealers, the total value of which is estimated at £1,000,000. 
No piece less than one hundred years old has been admitted. 

lhe silver includes a Gothic chalice and paten dating from about 
1475, and Jacobean pieces, including a James | beaker of the year 
1017. A solid silver Irish mace, fifty-seven inches long, which rested 
on the table of the Irish Parliament for thirty-five years, from 1705 
to rot, is also included. The maker was John Swift. 

[here is a good array of clocks by Tompion, Knibb, Kent, and 
others; and a watch given by Beau Brummel to Lady Hamilton. 

lhe collection of furniture is very fine. Examples from Eliza- 
bethan times to the early nineteenth century are many. To repre- 
sent the oak age there ts a fifteenth century oak table, claimed the 
only English one in existence. Similar English Gothic stools have 
very rarely turned up, but this piece, of table size, is unique. Good 
examples of the great craftsmen from Chippendale to Sheraton are 
to be seen. A most effective Heppelwhite piece is a secretaire 
veneered with yew-tree wood, and cross-banded with mahogany 
and laburnum wood, the drawers veneered with oyster-shell 
laburnum, satinwood, harewood, mahogany, and kingwood. 

\mong the old glass there is early Roman and Continental, the 
latter including a unique pair of Kunckel red glass candlesticks, 
unusually tall. 

\mong the unusual pieces is a framed wax model, Voltaire Dying 
by Curtius, Mme. Tussaud’s uncle and teacher. In the Oriental sec- 





EXHIBITED BY MALLETT & SON AT THE ANTIQUE Dt ALERS FAIR 


\ JAMES | CARVED OAK THREE-TIERED BUFFET, CIRCA 1610 


tion, the Khmer sculpture, still less well known in London than in 
Paris and Berlin, is attracting great interest. 


R. RUSSELL J. COLMAN at Crown Point, Norwich, is the 
+ owner of a fine collection of one hundred and twenty Cotman 
Watercolors, to which he has just added eight more, in the following 
curious way. Two years ago he noticed mold on some of these water- 
colors. Investigating, he found them all suffering from a kind of 
fungus typical of decaying paper. 
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He then called Mr. Kennedy North in on the case. An expert in 
the cure and conservation of paintings, Mr. North is well known 
for his work on tempera and oil, chiefly in connection with the 
Bridgewater House Titians, the Manet Bar and Renoir Loge of 
Mr. Courtauld, and the Hampton Court Mantegnas. Mr. North, in 
studying the disease, found that the glues and pastes with which 
the drawings had been mounted had made a breeding ground for 
these harmful growths. He substituted aseptic glue in the supports 
of the drawings, without losing the color the artist had put into 
them. Dr. Corran, in the laboratories of Messrs. ]. and J. Colman, 
produced a sterile adhesive by which these drawings have now 
been attached to “healthy” mounts. 

In detaching the drawings, it was found that Cotman himself 
had pasted watercolors over other drawings and sketches. Thus 





EXHIBITED BY EDWARDS & SONS AT THE ANTIQUE DEI ALERS’ FAIR 


QUEEN ANNE BUREAU-CABINET, WALNUT, MIRROR DOORS 
eight of them have come to light, and been added to the collection. 
The watercolors have now been framed in teak, a wood that resists 


fire, damp and insects; and mounted under a peculiarly white glass. 


x unrecorded Raeburn, the portrait of Hugh Clapperton, 
brought an unexpected price at a small suburban sale recently. 
Catalogued as the portrait of the African explorer, and an extreme- 
ly fine work, this picture nevertheless was unnoticed. Mr. Gordon 
Mackenzie Savile had owned it for some time, though how he 
acquired it is not Known. Recently it came up for sale at Netherhall 
Gardens, Hampstead. News of it was brought by a “runner” to St. 
James. The secret was out. By the time of its sale, the rooms were 
crowded with well known dealers, many disappointed to find that 
there would be competition. The first bid was £5, but bids came 
thick and fast, and a well known American dealer’s London repre- 
sentative finally won out over Mr. W. Freeman of Duke Street 
with a bid of £620. 


A important exhibition of nineteenth century French painting 

is now being shown at the New Burlington Galleries, and will 

continue through the month. It is under the auspices of the Anglo- 

French Art and Travel Society. Designed to show those aspects of 

the art of the nineteenth century in France which have influegtted 
(Continued on page 26) 
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PORTRAIT BY E.C. TARBELL BELIEVED RECENTLY STOLEN 


Art Throughout America 
(Continued from page 20) 


PORTRAIT head in oils by E. C. Tarbell, reproduced here- 

with, disappeared recently from the Ferargil Gallery in New 
York. Its size is about eighteen by fourteen inches, and, when in the 
gallery, it was framed in an ornate carved oval frame. A reward 
is Offered for its return, and it is here published for the informa- 
tion of our readers. 
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f gs opening of the Salon Le Sport et les Artistes will take 
place on the third of November. One young artist whose work 
is awaited with great interest, after a long time away from Paris, 
is Alex Ganesco. A genuine and original artist, he has since child- 
hood had a particular feeling for horses. As a child, he studied them 
and caught their slight or large silhouettes with an accurate sense 
of their attitudes and movements. His work now shows that he has 
lost neither the spontaneity, the sense of life nor the astounding 
freshness of observation of a child. The young painter has that 
invaluable gift for savoring and enjoying life, and finding joy in 
expressing It. 


HE Salon des Peintres de Bretagne, the third show of the young 
‘| and very active Union Artistique de Quimper has just closed. As 
well as good local painters, such names as Asselin, Max Jacob, ete. 
were represented. The Union deserves congratulations for what it 
is achieving in decentralization; its efforts have been crowned with 
success, since in the course of the exposition, about forty sales were 
made, several acquisitions going to the Quimper Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Museums of Quimper and Brest. 


FINE show of nineteenth century French painters is current 

in Amsterdam. A small work by Coiot, 7 be Ducks, two Cour- 
bet landscapes, some splendid Van Goghs, Fantin-Latour flowers, 
a Gauguin landscape, important works of Sisley and Pissarro, a 
Delacroix still-life, and a fine Seurat, Port en Bessin, are included 
in the exhibition. 


PENING the first of November and continuing one month at 
() the Bibliothéque Nationale, under the auspices of the Anglo 
French Art and Travel Society, there will be an exhibition of the 
watercolors and drawings of Blake and Turner. 
organized by Mr. (¢ 
British Museum. 
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campbell Dodgson, late Keeper of Prints at the 
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Furniture and Objects of Art from Two Estates 


RENCH and English eighteenth century furniture, Oriental 
rugs and art, tapestries and English porcelains, comprising 
property of the estate of the late Helen Davies Lanpher, sold by 
order of Janey D. Kalbfleisch, sole executrix, property of the estate 
of the late Commodore W. C. Eaton, U.S. N., 
William W. Laton, executor, and properties of other owners will 
be dispersed at public sale at the American Art Association—-Ander- 
son Galleries the afternoons of October 16 and 17, following exhibi- 
tion from October to. 


sold by order of 


Among the English furniture offered are a late seventeenth cen- 
tury William and Mary cabinet in black and gold decorated lacquer 
with mirror doors, a Queen Anne early 


eighteenth century inlaid 
walnut secretary bookcase, 


also with mirror doors, and two fine 
James I] carved walnut settees, one covered in sixteenth century 
Ilemish tapestry depicting a hunting scene and the other in late 
seventeenth century needlepoint, both with frames of modern date. 
Notable among several choice Chippendale eighteenth century pieces 
in mahogany are a finely carved silver table with trellised gallery 





LANPHER-EATON SALE? 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


WILLIAM AND MARY BLACK AND GOLD LACQUER CABINE 
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FULFILLMENT 


THE ART NEWS ALONE 
FILLS EVERY READING NEED 
OF THE FINE ART DEVOTEE 

uthentic, dependa- 
* AUTHORIT tema pre- 


sented without bias .. 


virtual handbook of connoisseurs every- 





. for 35 years the 


where. 


TIMELINES This week's news 
THIS WEEK—while 

it is still news . . . full cognizance of con- 
temporary art as well as of the great 


works of the past. 


"COMPLETENESS 3°." "3: 


and abroad ... every phase of world 
activity thoroughly reviewed. 


*REFERENC 
current art events... 


auction prices here and abroad 
The Forum of Decorative Arts, a famous 


ALL the news 


Weekly calendar of 


weekly feature forming a priceless cata- 


logue of fine period furniture and ob- 
jets d'art. 


"READABILITY (0° ees 


large-sized reproductions 


nience in handling, orderliness in ar- 


Succinct, vivid 


conve- 


rangement. 


*VARIET valuable and enjoyable 


to everyone interested in the fine arts 


—vitally or slightly—connoisseur or dil- 
ettante. 


A diversity of content, 


THE ISSUE IN YOUR HANDS 


is The Art News in its new, improved 
format, designed especially to meet 
modern demands for compactness, con- 
venience, beauty. It is also the initial issue 
of a new season brimming with promise 


of unusual fruitfulness and brilliance. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER 


we ask you to examine this issue thor- 
oughly. Consider what regular Art News 
readers receive every Saturday in this 
broad living panorama of the world of 
art. Gauge its value to you, personally, 
throughout the significant season just 
ahead. Your check for the modest amount 
below, mailed TODAY, will assure you of 
the next issue and a whole year of The 
Art News ... the perfect fine arts pub- 
lication. The Art News, 136 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
$7.00 per year in the United States: 


$8.00 elsewhere; single copy 25c. 
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GANDER & WHITE 


Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd. 


EXPERT ART and GENERAL PACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 
Offices: Packing and Storage Warehouses: 
NORWAY HOUSE ORMOND YARD 
21-24, COCKSPUR STREET GREAT ORMOND STREET 
LONDON, S.W. 1 LONDON, W.C, 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 
NEW YORK 
Gander & White 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
17-19 State Street 


HUDSON 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 





CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Office: FORWARDING AGENTS Warehouse: 


17 STATE ST. 

Cable Address Telephones: 

ee ° . st ; , V s Green 9-415 o 4154 
JACBER(¢ LONDON BOwling Green 9-4151 t 1 


Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


323 East 38th St. 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc, 
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RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


POPU T OTT TINT eae) 


FREDERIC FRAZIER 


INC. 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


Featuring English Portraits and Landscapes 


9 East 57th Street New York 





CHAO MING GHEN 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States in 1920 


Antiques 


of Distinction 


Furniture, Tapestries 


OLD MASTERS 


Selections from the most famous col- 


lections of Chinese Porcelains, Pot- 

teries, Bronzes, Paintings, and Works 

of Art, such as “The Gallery of 

the Famous Ten Porcelains,” Prince 

Ch’ing, Messrs. Ku Ao, Hsiao Chi 
Ping, and others. 


Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 


COLOGNE/Rh. 


339-341 East 29th Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


33 Sachsenhausen 
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MRS. B. H. KAUFMAN SALI RAINS GALLERIES 


ITALIAN WALNUT SETTEE, CA. 1750, IN BLUE BROCATELLI 


top and a claw and ball foot card table. A wide variety of French 
and some Italian period furniture includes among the former a Louis 
XVI inlaid tulipwood and bois de violette commode mounted in 
bronze doré, a Louts NVI carved beechwood and silk brocade canapeé 
of the “confidante” type, and a number of other commodes, fauteuils, 
and bergéres covered in silk brocade and other fine fabrics, including 
some pieces signed by master craftsmen. 

lapestries include an Italian early seventeenth century hunting 
example, two Aubusson specimens and a number of tapestry panels; 
and among the rugs, in addition to a wide assortment of Oriental 
weaves and designs, such as Serapt medallion, Bakhtiari vase, an- 
tique Karabagh, and Kirman carpets, are a Sarouk carpet of 1m- 
portant size, a pair of Kashan “Tree of Lite” rugs, an antique Persian 
silver-woven silk rug, and a fine English needlepoint carpet 

\ variety of Oriental art objects offered in the sale were in part 
acquired by the late Commodore Eaton during his service with the 
\siatic fleet in the 1890's and include such items as Chinese snuff 
bottles, vases and semi-precious mineral carvings, as well as Japanese 
sword guards, bronze statuettes, and armor. English table porce- 
lains, Staffordshire, Leeds, Bristol and Sunderland figures of alle- 
gorical, mythological and Biblical subjects, a few paintings of 
various schools, silver and silver-plated ware and other decorations 
are also offered in the sale. 


Kaufman Collection of French and Italian Art 


URNITURE, tapestries, textiles, Oriental rugs, china and glass 

from the collection of Mrs. B. H. Kaufman, sold by her order, 

will be offered at public auction at the Rains Galleries on the after- 

noons of October 14, 15 and 10, following exhibition from October 
10 

Among the interesting furniture is a fine early nineteenth cen- 
tury Venetian painted and decorated spinet which has been fitted 
as a phonograph. It is decorated with separate and distinct car- 
touches painted with scenes of travelers, landscapes and marine 
views in yellow, gold brown and red, and presents a picture of rare 
delicacy. Other Italian pieces are: a sixteenth century Sienese wal- 
nut elaborately carved cassone; a pair of Italian walnut paneled 
priedieux of the same date; and several Tuscan walnut two-door 
credengini; amammoth Tuscan walnut refectory table of the seven- 
teenth century. Typically Venetian are a pair of Italian walnut 
settees and an interesting painted and decorated poudreuse, both 
eighteenth century. 

The French furniture includes Louis XV; Provencal chairs; a 
fine Louis XV Kingwood serpentine commode with marble top; 
a Louis XV carved and gilded side chair and an important Louis 
XV_ kingwood and inlaid escritoire. There are Louis XVI pala- 
sander tables and a causeuse and several Louis XV carved and 
lacquered chairs. 

Also offered are Italian carved and gilded sconces, plaques, 
candelabra and several sets of andirons. There are many pieces of 
Italian pottery, several fine Cantagalli pieces, and delicate Vene- 
tian stemware. Besides Italian pottery decoration there are English 
porcelain, French faience and Chinese porcelain objécts. 

Textiles, some of which are fine specimens of early painstaking 
work, include several eighteenth century Flemish verdure tapestry 
panels, a Chinese silk embroidered satin bedspread, many needle- 
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BERRY SALE: PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
CURRIER & IVES PRINT, “HUNTING ON SARANAC LAKE 


point and Genoese velvet and brocaded cushions and a selection 
of table throws, hangings, curtains and drapes. The group of rugs 
includes Caucasian, Spanish, Sarouk, and Persian examples. 


The George Berry Collection of Currier e& Ives 


COLLECTION of Currier & Ives lithographs from the estate 
i \ of the late George Berry, sold by order of Mrs. George Berry, 
and from other sources will be dispersed at public sale at the Plaza 
\rt Galleries on Thursday evening, October 15. 

Among interesting items are: the rare first state of The Old 
Homestead in Winter, painted by Durrie, a large folio; The Farm- 
vard in Winter, also a large folio; The Great Match Between the 
North and the South, 1823, by “Sir Henry.” The earliest American 
racing print, Eclipse over the Union Course, L. I., of which only 
five or six are known, and Peytona and Fashion in Their Great 
Watch Race on the Union Course, L. I. are included. Outstanding 
among the sporting prints are: A Good Chance (first state), The 
Home of the Deer (painted by Tait), Brook Trout Fishing, An 
Inxious Moment, and Shantying on the Lake Shore. The Clipper 
Ships include The Dreadnaught off Sandy Hook, after Butter- 
worth: and the Great Republic 

s) ARLY American furniture and glass and other items of deco- 

4 rative art comprising the collection of Mr. Norman Gehri of 
Morristown, N. J., will be dispersed at public sale at the Plaza Art 
Galleries on Thursday afternoon, October 15, following exhibition 
from October 10. Among the interesting items are: a labeled chest 
of drawers made by William Lloyde of Springfield, Mass.; a pine 
huntboard, made in Virginia about 1830; a unique Chippendale 
maple desk, circa 1750; and an American walnut Chippendale chair 
in original condition. The glassware includes sandwich glass, pattern 
glass and blown glass. The collection also includes: a group of 
Roval Meissen figurines; a collection of theatre posters; a cigar 
store Indian; mechanical banks; cast iron garden benches, chairs 
and tables; and hooked rugs. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 14) 


simple profile and in soft colors. The portrait sets off an agreeable 
landscape by the artist who has been considered the greatest Ameri- 
can landscape painter of the eighteenth century. M. D. 


A Show of ‘Collectors’ Items” 


Hk Macbeth Gallery offers the public fourteen ‘desirable col- 
A lectors’ items.” Most of these are country scenes. The small 
painting, Dreaming Fisherman by Edna Reindel, is outstanding. It 
has a crisp clarity of color, texture, and line, and the silent freshness 
of the sea. Robert Brackman shows a still-life of a Greek head, fruit 
and cloth, which has good painting and composition. There is a 
sparkling portrait of A Young Modern by Gertrude Schweitzer and 
an excellent watercolor of two nude girls. Their bodies form a grace- 
ful pattern down the composition which is attractively tilted 
upward and has no horizon. M. D. 


SELECTED FRENCH PAINTINGS | 
OF THE 19th and 20th CENTURIES | 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS | 


11 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





A. S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


PARIS 
44 Avenue Kleber 


NEW YORK 
680 Fifth Avenue 


MUNICH 
Maximilians Platz 7 


Ss. F. ARAM 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


2 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


WORKS OF ART 


55 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS e PRIMITIVE SCULPTURES 
ANCIENT ART OF AMERICA 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


MARIE STERNER 


GALLERIES 
OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


9 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


21 EAST 57th STREET 





NEW YORK 




























FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ORIENTAL 
& EUROPEAN 
RUGS 


FROM THE 
XVI CENTURY TO 
MODERN TIMES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE ULTIMATE RUG 


Founded KC 


KEN T-COSTIKYAN 


711 Fifth Avenue-New York 
CORNER 55th STREET 









1886 


Ancient Paintings 


12 PLACE VENDOME 


PARIS 


LOEWI 


VENEZIA 
San Trovaso 960 


PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 
EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 








PAUL 


REINHARDT 


GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 





MACBETH GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
11 East 57th Street New York 





JULIUS LOWY 


LINC. ] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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(Continued from page 4 

Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St. “The Harvest,’ Group Exhibit / 


Paintings, to Oct. 17 
Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 | 
Painters, to Oct. 10 


I:-hrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Ave. Old Masters and English Por- 
fraits, to Oct. 31 


57th st Nineteent/ 


lerargil Galleries, 63 East 57th St. American Primitives; Wood Engravings 
by i PMSLOU Hi le to Oct Id 
Gainsborough Galleries, 222 Central Park South. Paintings of the Arizona 


Desert aud Mexico by Jack Van Ryder, to Oct. 24 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave 
Nov I 

Guild Art Gallery, 37 W 
to Oct. 17 

Irederick Keppel & Co., 71 | 
Bellows, to Oct. 17 

Kleemann : Galleri es, 38 | 

M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E 
Prints, to Oct. 17 

Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Ave 
Paintmegs, to Oct. 19 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 | 
Oct. 31 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 East 57th St. Watercolor 
and Paintings by Eulabee Dix, to Oct. 14 


1030 Founders Show, to 


57th St. Group Exhibition of Sponsored Artists, 


s7th St. Exhibition of Drawings by George 
57th St. Paintings b4 


37th St Eight eenth Cent 


thur B Da vies, to Oct. 31 
ury En » Paintings and 


Jacques Bonjean Collection o} 
s7th St. New Paintings I 


sored Group, to 


S by CrENeVleve Gallibe 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St. Exbibition of Paintings by John Ferren 
to Oct. 24 

Guy E. Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St. Contemporary Etchings and Engrav- 
mes; Antique Jades and Porcelains, to Oct. 14 


Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Recent Painting 
Oct. 13-31; October Group Show, by Members of Midtown Group, to 
Oct. 31 

Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th St. Exbibition 
Landscapes. Oct. 12-31 

Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Watercolors by Jol 
Paintings by Lucy Eisenberg, Oct. 12-24 

Morton Galleries, 130 West 57th St. Annual Watercolor Exhibition 

Arthur lL. Newton Galleries, 11 East 57th St. Exhibition 
Oct. 30 

Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Ave. Parnti 
Patrick Morgan, Oct. 12-24 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Nineteenth and Tu 
French Painting, to Oct. 14; 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E 
Artists. to Oct. 18 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave 
{rtists. to Oct. 30 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57th St. Paintings by Algot Stenbery, to Oct. 19 


B. Westermann Co., 24 W. 48th St. O1l Paintings and Watercolors by Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff, to Oct. 24 


of Contemporary American 


i i enger, to Oct 10; 
to Oct. 17 
of Old Masters, to 


nes and Watercolors bi 


entieth Centur\ 
Modern French Painting, Oct. 14-Nov. 5 
sist St. The Private Work of Some Graph 


Paintings by Its Group of Modern 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. S 


1x Watercolors by Epstein, 
standing 


An Out- 
Painting by Cézanne, to Oct. 30 


London Notes 
(Continued from page 21) 


present day art, the exhibition includes many important canvases. 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Ingres, Lautrec, Manet, Monet, Pissarro, 
Renoir, Seurat and Sisley are all represented. The pictures have 
been lent by museums and private collectors in Europe and 
America, including the Louvre, the Museum of Western Art, Mos- 
cow, the Musée Rodin and the Courtauld Institute. 


MPORTANT restoration of thirteenth century murals is now 
in progress in the old church of Fairstead, Essex. Two vears ago 
Professor E. W. Tristram of the Royal College of Art, West 
Kensington, visited this church, one of the oldest in England. With 
the aid of powerful lights, he made a thorough examination of the 
murals, which were then covered with yellow wash. He was most 
favorably impressed, and the money was raised to undertake the 
work of restoration, with which he is now well under way. The 
paintings are in tiers, on the east wall over the chancel arch. The 
fact that they deal with Passion subjects, according to Professor 
Tristram, makes them unique. The usual subject matter of paint- 
ings of this kind on an east wall over the arch is either the Last 
Judgment or doom paintings. Since they date from a period when 
wall paintings were rare, they are regarded as invaluable. 


THE ART NEWS 


RAINS 


GALLERIES : 
(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) | 


14 EAST 49th STREET 
NEW YORK H 


NOW ON VIEW | 


(Sunday 2 to 5 P.M.) 
The Property of 


Mrs. B. H. KAUFMAN 
Removed from 270 PARK AVE. 


SOLD BY HER ORDER 
‘ WITH ADDITIONS 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 

: BRIC-A-BRAC 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
TAPESTRIES 
TEXTILES 

' CHINA—GLASS 
Public Sale 


WED., THURS. & FRI., OCT. 14, 15 & 16 





AT 2:30 P. M. EACH DAY ; 
ee ‘ 
Daily Exhibitions 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. ‘ 
Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents . 

H 

Sales Conducted by ‘ 

| 

ANTHONY N. BADE | 
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WORKS OF ART 


108 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH 
NEW YORK 


ART APPRAISERS 
CORPORATION 


SPECIALISTS IN 
EXPERTIZATION & SCIENTIFIC 
ANALYSIS OF WORKS OF ART 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
600 Madison Avenue, New York 


MADELEINE PARK 


SCULPTURE e« 


ANIMALS 


Until October |7th 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 West 57th Street, New York 


AMERICAN FOLK ART 


G 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE . 
1720 to 1860 . 
E 
R 
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RARE EXAMPLES 
113 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 


October |2th to 3ist 


MILCH {os west 5750... 
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BEAUTY 
In the Machine Age 


Priceless rugs, priceless paintings, priceless jade éo0 into American homes de- 
pendent upon the profits of whirring machinery, bubbling vats, dynamos, blast 
furnaces. There is beauty in the jade, in the paintings, in the rugs. There is 
also, for those who have learned to see it, beauty in the machines, beauty in the 
foundry, in the laboratory, in the powerhouse. Together they constitute the 


beauty of this modern industrial civilization. 


Of all U. S. magazines, FORTUNE alone has recognized this duality of 


beauty in the machine age. Side by side with the rich beauty of tapestries, 


stained glass and modern art appears the vigorous new beauty of Industry as 
recorded for FORTUNE by America’s foremost artists of brush, pencil and camera. 

FORTUNE's triumphs of ink and paper, produced with three different printing 
processes, are accompanied by fascinating stories such as only FORTUNE can 
tell. FORTUNE's stories of this Modern Industrial Civilization are all worth the 


telling, all worth the knowing. 


F 0) RI Ul N E Ky Subscription Only S10 a Year 


155 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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PAUL ROSENBERG 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 
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SELECTED PAINTINGS 


OF THE XIX AND XX CENTURIES 


21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 
HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 
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